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with distinguished gallantry in several battles, who, when his soul re- 
volted at the slaughter of his fellow-men, nevertheless as standard- 
bearer, carried his colors into the thick of the fray — that such a man 
should be treated in the village of his birth as a pariah, because his 
conscience bade him leave the army when his original term of enlistment 
had expired. Doubtless the villagers would shake their heads over him a 
bit — but as for making him a martyr, one doubts that they would do him 
such grace. And would his parents feel his home-coming as a bitter 
humiliation — would his father refuse to take his hand? No, we cannot 
help feeling that Mrs. Trask has made some of her characters too narrow- 
minded in order to increase by contrast the moral breadth of her hero. 

The dialogue gives pleasure by its graceful clearness, but often we 
seem to hear a treble note where a manly bass was intended. Yet lack of 
a strenuousness and reality may be forgiven even in a drama that deals 
with war, if it only has genuineness and simplicity and if we feel the 
current of fine, clear, and above all sincere, sentiment that runs through 
The Vanguard, we shall not complain that what seems intended as a 
strong protest turns out to be rather a gentle remonstrance. 



V. V.'s Eyes. By Henry Sydnor Harrison. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913. 

Something more than exaggerated expectation is responsible for the 
fact that we experience in reading V. V.'s Eyes the pang of disappoint- 
ment so often produced by an attempt to repeat a former success. One 
feels somehow, throughout this novel, that the author of Queed is never 
exactly in his true vein. It may be said without implied disparagement 
to the creator of Joseph Vance, that Mr. Harrison's style has become 
a little too De Morganish, and despite a good deal of drollery we miss 
the fine, free felicity of phrase of the earlier novel. V. V.'s Eyes is a 
good book, much sounder and much more human in its appeal than most, 
but it simply makes us uncomfortable with the thought that it is always 
just going to be absolutely enjoyable, which it never quite is. 

Doubtless no such person as Queed ever lived and breathed; perhaps 
be lacked the vital organs. But we believed in him, and we never wholly 
believe in " V. V." The trouble seems to lie deep in the nature of the 
theme. Queed was to begin with a " wise fool " and he was quite 
naturally transformed. His weaknesses endeared him. The girl who 
helped transform him was just an unusually fine specimen of human 
girl. But "V. V." is superhumanly good to begin with, and the girl 
whom he transforms is just plain, selfish, and thoughtless, while her 
calculating and selfish mamma is so obviously a sort of scapegoat that we 
almost resent the very able representation of her designing selfishness. 
To portray attractively the young man of Christ-like character is not 
easy, and the spoiled daughter of riches — who has nevertheless a soul 
to be wakened — has to be very attractive indeed to seem worth all the 
pother. So the little lame slum doctor seems unable to excite all the sym- 
pathy he deserves, and it is doubtful if Cally Heth excites any real sym- 
pathy at all. 

"V. V." trusts everybody, believes that everybody is good, and de- 
spite his own embarrassments and perturbed apologies, goes on expect- 
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ing everybody to be good, until he makes them so uncomfortable that 
they turn good. So it happens that Cally Heth could not rest in peace 
after she had allowed poor drunken Jack Dalhousie's reputation to be 
destroyed through her silence, nor could she be happy about conditions 
in her father's cheroot-manufactory — whence came her wealth — nor, 
finally, could she marry Mr. Hugo Canning, the rich and highly eligible 
New-Yorker, forgetting V. V.'s eyes and all they told her. Variously but 
in vain she tries to crush the little slum doctor out of her life, but he 
is like the man whom Browning's tyrant cannot destroy; he stands erect, 
catches at God's skirts, and prays, whereupon his would-be crusher is 
afraid. In brief, V. V.'s half conscious influence — the influence of his 
faith — makes the story, creating situations pathetic and humoresque. 

As to the title character, we are troubled by the thought that some 
element of manhood is left out of him, so that somehow in real life he 
" wouldn't work." The other characters are for the most part quite life- 
like. Cally's poor relations, the slangy, slipshod, sensible Cooneys, are 
extremely likable — and V. V.'s little girl friend — Mr. Harrison draws 
little girl friends well — is amusing and dear. Of Mr. Hugo Canning, 
however, who might have been conceived by the author of The Inner 
Shrine, we see perhaps a little too much. Mr. Harrison does this kind of 
thing well, but it is not what he does best, and we sometimes wish that 
he wouldn't portray types. 

It seems almost a law of nature that a second novel should not be the 
equal of a good first novel; but after reading V. V.'s Eyes we feel no 
less friendly disposed toward Mr. Harrison and no less inclined to read 
his next story. He still retains his power to make us smile, and in the 
conclusion will perhaps draw tears. 



